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longer, as the world knows to-day a completely safe remedy for them : the 
unprejudiced study of Kant and Fichte " (pp. 26-29). Professor Miinster- 
berg might have added the study of Plato and Aristotle and of Hegel to his 
prescription. Indeed, how much of the • originality ' of the present day 
would be happily destroyed by a thorough study of the history of philosophy ! 
There is undoubtedly a certain dogmatic tone in the author's criticisms, 
as well as in the statement of his own views. This was perhaps unavoid- 
able on the present occasion. But there is something in the manner as 
well as in the matter of Professor Munsterberg's writing which reminds one 
forcibly of Fichte, the master whom he acknowledges. It is not necessary 
here to give an account of the position of the book. As readers of the 
Review are aware, the cornerstones of the author' s theory are voluntarism 
and the system of absolute values. What is here set forth is scarcely more 
than a statement of a standpoint and a summary of results. A new book, 
however, is soon to be published by the author, and to it we must look for 
the systematic exposition and support of the views here summarily stated. 

J. E. C. 

L' attention. (Bibliotheque internationale de psychologie experimentale.) 

Par W. B. Pillsbury. Paris, Octave Doin, 1906. — pp. 315. 

The high standard of excellence set by the previous volumes of this ser- 
ies has been fully maintained in the present instance. The descriptive 
portions of the text are presented clearly and attractively, and the numerous 
discussions are for the most part based upon sharply stated issues and con- 
ducted with a conservative fairness and a convincing soundness. The volume 
succeeds in being what its author aimed to make it, a comprehensive and 
systematic bringing up to date of the results of various researches on 
attention, and a statement of a theory which tries to ground itself solidly 
upon the facts. A refreshing feature of the book is that the descriptive 
analysis is directed largely to the familiar happenings of every day life, and 
not primarily to the more artificial experiences of the laboratory. These 
latter facts, however, receive abundant recognition in the sections devoted 
to theory. 

Abandoning the usual classifications of the textbooks, Professor Pills- 
bury advances at once to an analysis of the results themselves which the 
process of attention secures. Whether the primary result of this process 
is to be described as a heightening of intensity or as an increase in clear- 
ness, the author declares it impossible to determine absolutely. He him- 
self leans decidedly to the latter view. 

After a brief description of the motor phenomena accompanying atten- 
tion, the author proceeds in the third chapter to prepare the way for his 
entire subsequent treatment by discussing the conditions of attention. 
These are divided into two classes, the objective and the subjective. The 
most important of the former is change of intensity. The subjective condi- 
tions are more difficult to discover, but their exposition is particularly illu- 
minating and characteristic. What we shall at any moment select from the 
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vast array of things to which we might conceivably attend, is determined 
not only by some actually occurring process of consciousness, — as when, 
for example, preference for one of two competing visual fields or for a certain 
portion of a complex field, is given by the presence of some directing image, 
— but also by more remote though no less influential factors. These latter 
are such as the general mental attitude of the moment, as determined by 
one's temporary occupation or interests ; or such as lie much more remote 
from the present and include the numberless effects of education, of past 
experience, and of the pressure of social demands ; or, lastly, and still more 
remotely, such as are purely hereditary, a simple illustration in point being 
the compulsion under which we are to attend to moving objects. Here, 
as I have indicated, in the exposition of the conditions of attention, lies 
the spirit which dominates the entire volume, — the contention that the 
subject-matter of our attention, whether it be an object of the external 
world or an image called up by association, is determined in large measure 
by the past history both of the individual and of the race. 

Neither interest nor the feeling of effort are to be made special condi- 
tions of attention. The latter is rather an accompanying phenomenon, 
the former a term that includes several conditions of both the objective 
and subjective variety. Apperception, in its proper use, refers simply to 
the fact that any given event in consciousness would have been different 
had the past history of the individual been other than it actually was. 

The various theories of attention are clearly set forth and are criti- 
cised, one and all, for having attempted to explain the entire process of 
attention by means of some one of its partial aspects. The cerebral side 
of the matter is admirably set forth, and the decision is reached that the 
findings of both anatomy and pathology point to the frontal lobes as 
the seat of attention. The view of Exner is upheld, against those of 
Miiller and Wundt respectively, to the effect that the activity of the frontal 
lobes is one both of reinforcement and of inhibition, and not either of 
these alone. 

In conclusion, the author reaffirms his view that there is but one variety 
of attention, and that, no matter what its manifestations, it is always to be 
defined as an increase in the clearness and importance of a mental process, 
— whatever this process may chance to be, — which becomes for the 
moment the center of consciousness. 

The work of translation seems to have been done excellently, and the 
only blemish to be noted is the presence of an excess of typographical 
errors. These are not numerous in the body of the text, but their con- 
spicuousness in the citations of English and German works, both in the 
footnotes and in the otherwise excellent bibliography, indicates an inex- 
cusable carelessness on the part of the proof-reader. Errors are present 
in over ten per cent, of the references in each of these places. 

A. H. Pierce. 

Smith College. 



